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by Dr. Joseph Goebbels 


As a central theme of my presentation I want to choose the words of Heinrich von 
Treitschke, to which Mussolini occasionally referred - that "men make history". It would 
be a misunderstanding if one were to think that men are exclusively and solely decisive 
for the political and historical shaping of the life of nations. It is to be understood that 


men form the mass of raw materials, that the mass of raw materials is not in itself called 
upon to guide and lead political formations, and that for this the ordering hand of the 
creative individual personality is needed. The politician is an artist. For him, the mass of 
raw materials is always only sculptable matter. Perhaps the greatest result of political 
work is to form a folk out of the raw material mass of man and then to raise this folk to 
national political significance. 


One cannot understand fascism and modern Italy without Mussolini. Mussolini is at the 
beginning and at the end of the political development that we call fascism. Fascism 
entered the world of phenomena for the first time with Mussolini. Fascism received from 
Mussolini not only idea, but also form, shape, and organization. Thus modern Italy, in all 
its expressions of life, bears the unmistakable, deeply imprinted stamp of this unique 
personality. 


Mussolini himself is a phenomenon of will and idea. That is precisely why he seemed so 
detached, so incomprehensible in the midst of a world of politics that was no longer the 
work of personalities but of groups, of parties, and of organizations. For the first time he 
appeared as a type, as an individual, as a man in the crowd of democrats, syndicates, 
and trade union secretaries who were eager to meet each other. For the first time he 
showed himself to be a distinctly political personality, who tried to see political questions 
from a political standpoint and not from a material-mechanistic one. That is why 
Mussolini became the pioneer of modern Italy. In the world of liberalism, materialism, 
and parliamentarianism, he made the first attempt to unite the masses in a new 
organizational form, to give them a new social and national ideal. This is his greatest 
historical merit, that in the course of this political development he demonstrated to the 
world for the first time the attempt to bring Marxism to its knees. This had never been 
attempted before — above all because this task was considered insoluble and impossible. 
Difficulty after difficulty piled up against it. Nevertheless, Mussolini for the first time 
cleared Marxism as a political phenomenon from the world of facts, for the first time 
gave the classical proof that Marxism can be overcome as a workers' movement, not out 
of reactionary motives, but out of social ones. Fascism was the first equally might-based 
and also political process against liberalism — that intellectual world of ideas which 
began in 1789 with the storming of the Bastille, and in heavy revolutionary convulsions 
conquered one country after another, and in the end made the nations sink into 
Marxism, democracy, anarchy, and class delusion. In its place, Mussolini for the first time 
established a national sense of community that united classes, estates, confessions, and 
professions on a new platform and towards a new destiny. 


This is, in essence, a revolution, for Mussolini was clear from the outset that this goal 
could never be achieved by haggling or making pacts with the world of liberals and 
democrats. Nor was it a question of somehow attempting to make peace between two 
spiritual principles that were diametrically opposed to each other. It was a matter of 
eliminating one spiritual attitude and putting another in its place. 


It was the breakthrough of youth, that youth which had gone through the hellfire of the 
World War and had gained a different view of political matters than the liberal- 
democratic world had considered possible. Therefore it is quite natural that fascism in its 
beginnings was not understood by the older generation of Italy and could not be 
understood, because what Mussolini brought into the world of phenomena at that time 
was SO new, so modern, so "unprecedented" that the world could not understand it. But 
also here Schopenhauer's word becomes truth: the paradoxes of today will be trivialities 
of tomorrow. I am firmly convinced that the political direction which today in Italy we 
call "Fascism" and which in Germany we call "National Socialism" will gradually 
penetrate the whole of Europe, that there can no longer be any inhibition or obstacle to 
it, and that the future of our continent depends on the breakthrough of this political 
phenomenon. 


It will be the form of Europe toward which we are striving. Mussolini had the great 
fortune to be the first to have it realized in his state by the Italian people. Revolutions in 
themselves are never international; the storming of the Bastille was a typically French 
event. But revolutions spread internationally; they are directed against a political system, 
against a mood, a spiritual attitude, which is understandably also different in the 
different states. But at the end of every revolution there is always a newly divided 
continent. Thus it could not be prevented that those who stormed the Bastille in 1789 
became decades later the standard bearers of a new Europe. This sometimes takes years, 
often decades, but it lies in the inner dynamics of such historical processes and does not 
change the inevitable logic with which they tend to play out. 


It is similar with the March on Rome. The March on Rome was a signal, a storm signal 
for liberal democracy. It is the first attempt to destroy the liberal-democratic intellectual 
world in order to put in its place a new kind of communal and cooperative thinking. 
Mussolini's words that fascism is not a commodity for export should be understood in 
this sense. This is not to say, as he confirmed to me, that fascism is a unique, Italian 
event, from which the other countries remain completely untouched, but on the contrary 
that fascism is the typically Italian form of this new attitude, as National Socialism is the 
typically German one, and that it will gain a different form in other countries - say in 
England, France or in Russia or Austria. But at the end of this breakthrough there will be 
a Europe which, instead of binding itself internationally, will remain on national soil, a 
Europe which, depending on the state, the folk, and the character of the individuals, will 
seek out its own culturally-appropriate form in the individual nations, but which forms 
as a whole will proceed from the same spiritual root, and after 10, 20, or 30 years 
perhaps Europe as a whole will present a different picture from that which has been 
overcome by this spiritual attitude. 


I want to make an attempt to examine fascism for its actual ideological roots. It is up to 
everyone to draw parallels with the parallel phenomenon in Germany. 


Fascism is anti-liberal by its very nature, not only in effect but also in spiritual principle. 
It has practically overcome that liberal world in which man was measured only as man, 


only as number, but not as personality. Fascism has for the first time replaced the usual 
exorbitant mass delusion by the principle of a new personality management of the state, 
the economy and the industry. It goes without saying that with such a pronounced 
emphasis on the idea of personality, an equivalent had to be created for the folk. This 
received its organizational form in the fascist system of guilds. On the one hand, there 
was a clearly pronounced idea of personality, thought through to the last consequence; 
on the other, there was the idea of the corporazione, which embraced all creators. 


But fascism is not only anti-liberal, it is also anti-pacifist; and here we experience its first 
conundrum, in that it is anti-pacifist and yet it keeps the peace. How can this be 
explained? Pacifism is by its nature a radical democratic idea. It is also practiced, but 
always only by exponents of liberal democracy, by party leaders, mostly representatives 
of interest groups, trade union secretaries and syndicates, often also advocates and 
lawyers. It is natural that these people, without wanting to, try to transfer the methods 
and means of their own profession into the world of politics. Here, in fact, lies the crux 
of the decay of the liberal world, for its parties were, after all, nothing but interest 
groups, and therefore, in accordance with their interest-based character, had to consider 
those questions of national politics from the point of view of the interest assigned to 
them. The lawyer is all too easily tempted to carry the methods of the courtroom up to 
the parliamentary tribunes. The fact is that there can be no honest hatred and no honest 
love here. It is true that people argue before the eyes of the public, but they fight 
diadochal battles. Fights were no longer fights, and they put forward world views that 
were not meant in the way they were expressed. People argued about problems that 
were no longer problems at all behind the scenes, and outside in the lobby they walked 
arm in arm again and were one heart and one soul. It is clear that people of this kind 
have no feeling for the measure of humility and reverence that a man who has really 
risen from his people must possess towards them. In the people, too, they see only a 
community of interests and therefore value it as they value other phenomena of their 
interest. Never has Europe experienced and seen so much as in those days when the 
lawyers ruled it; especially because the latter never take part in the war, but always 
wisely let it be waged by others. In order to conceal and hide this shameful craft from 
the deceived people, they invented what we call pacifism. In the salons, people afforded 
themselves the luxury of humanity, but otherwise they were, as Mussolini once said, 
ravenous wolves in tailcoats and top hats. Fascism, on the other hand, had opened the 
war. It called a spade a spade with merciless cruelty. It did not reject war per se, but it 
dared it only when it was the last, the very last means of securing the existence of its 
folk. Iam convinced that Europe, if it is nationally structured, is much better able to 
guard peace than this Europe of liberal spirit. Nationalists always understand themselves 
better than liberal democrats. Nationalists stand on the same ideological ground. They 
not only defend the honor of their own people, they also respect the honor of another. 
Thus, Mussolini's anti-pacifism must in itself have included a great, bold, and audacious 
love of peace, which also drove him to represent and defend Germany's rights before the 
world at a time when this was still unfashionable and unpopular. 


The third principle espoused by fascism was the fight against anonymity. Liberal 
democracy never gives its name to its cause. It would prefer to remain unrecognized, and 
its real rulers do not stand in the glaring limelight of public life, but tend to stay behind 
the scenes. Today they are a democratic party, tomorrow a state party, and the day after 
they are supposedly no longer there at all. This kind of politics had found its decisive 
form in Italy in Freemasonry. It was therefore in the course of events that Fascism, out of 
its anti-liberal and anti-pacifist attitude, had to declare war on Freemasonry to the point 
of annihilation. For it too was identical with the spiritual center of Marxism. Social 
democracy, Marxism, and Freemasonry differ only in nuances and methods. In their way 
of thinking and acting, they are basically the same. In place of this conception Mussolini 
put the principle of full responsibility. He took power for himself and for his party, but 
not in order to evade responsibility when it came to pass, but in order to place it openly 
and solemnly on his shoulders before his own nation and the entire world. This required 
the struggle against that false kind of humanity which we all got to know sufficiently in 
the liberal-democratic intellectual world. One is humane towards the weak, humane 
towards every sick person and thus becomes inhumane towards strength and health. One 
is humane towards the individual in order to become inhumane towards the nation. One 
preaches a false, hypocritical humanity and an attitude towards society that is born out 
of mendacious attitudes, without having the humanity to overcome the faults even in 
oneself. Mussolini did that. He mercilessly and harshly dealt with the failures of his time; 
in a sacrificial struggle lasting many years he eradicated them. The false ideal of 
humanity that liberal democracy venerates was destroyed and replaced by a masculine 
heroism, which not only embraces the individual circles of people who are engaged in 
politics, but today already encompasses the entire nation. But above all its best part: the 
fascist youth. One does not recognize this youth, something so proud, defiant, and at 
ease in itself — something so bold and daring has hardly ever been seen in the faces of 
people from southern countries. This is the work of Mussolini: a heroism that is great, 
brave and high-minded, that pushes itself towards sacrifice to the nation, that sees in the 
service of the people the highest and most desirable thing in man, and that therefore has 
the strength and courage to renounce material benefits. 


It is quite natural that this youth today also gives the political face of young Italy. 
Perhaps the greatest fate of Europe in 1914 was that the nations were ruled by old men, 
that at their head there were no young men, but those who knew that if war broke out, it 
was not their generation that had to fight it. This senescence dragged on through the 
war. It was the most offensive and inciting thing for a youth returning home from the 
trenches that, despite the purgatory that lay behind them, nothing had changed in the 
political shape of their nations. No one should be surprised that Mussolini's ideas caught 
fire among the people, that the beginning of the fascist movement was a matter of the 
front-line fighters, that he also invoked this front-line spirit and made it the 
propagandistic pathos of his young movement. He led the youth to the front, who he 
knew would quickly learn what they lacked in routine and technique of governing. But 
what they bring with them cannot be learned: the courage to dare to do something and 
to do the whole thing, to do politics in the long term without being tormented by the 
fear that one would no longer be able to experience the successes oneself. That too is the 


most valuable thing of this youthful state leadership, that it does not have a life behind it 
but before it, that it unlearns the fear of death in order to regain reverence for it, that it 
sees things as they are, without sentimentality, without false pathos, and without 
romanticism distant from life. It replaces all this with a new way of thinking, a kind of 
steely, iron, manly, heroic romanticism that is to fill this century; this youthful fascist 
Italy is filled to bursting with creative power. It still has the courage to tackle problems, 
even if they seem insoluble, to take them in hand nevertheless and precisely for that 
reason. This youthful fascist Italy may also dare to do something, because it really has 
the flower of the nation at the head of its state. It is possessed by ambition to make 
history and has the power in its hand to do so, unhindered by party and interest groups. 
Fascism is the idea of one man, sprung from the brilliant mind of his unique personality; 
but this idea ignited, it was unspoken in the air. Mussolini is one of those rare people of 
whom Goethe once said, "And when man falls silent in his agony, I have a God to say 
what I suffer." He was able to put this mood, this new heroic-masculine attitude, which 
was already in the air and hinting at itself in contours, into words and shape it into 
deeds. It had the power to advance from the unconscious and subconscious into the 
bright light of consciousness. Fascism went from being the idea of an individual to the 
faith of a party, and the faith of this party became the taken-for-granted worldview of a 
folk, the hope for the future of an entire nation. There is no need to prove that the man 
who accomplished this grandiose work is a man of special character. Efforts have often 
been made, from various sides, to give an accurate interpretation to the phenomenon of 
Mussolini. It has been done from the Jewish side and, in its own way, also from the 
Marxist and reactionary side. I have the impression that all these efforts do not hit the 
mark. Mussolini is more than Caesar, more than a party leader. 


Youth and will are concentrated in him. That alone would be sufficient for a political 
organization, if he possessed the power and if there were no forces and people who were 
able to snatch the power from him. But a man who rises from among the people, who 
depends on the trust and allegiance of those people, needs a third thing: direct contact 
with the people, that mysterious magic and fluid that tends to surround men who are 
called the people's favourites. Something indefinable and inexpressible, a kind of 
goodness and manliness, of well-understood modesty, but also of self-confident greatness 
and heroic strength, that is what Mussolini has. That made him walk the path to the 
heart of the Italian people, a man of instinct, a man of tact. 


In ten minutes we were united in our first conversation. All the problems of the party, the 
revolution, the guild system, the merging of the party into the state, the image of the 
state itself and its content, all this he feels instinctively. There are people with whom the 
genuine National Socialist can converse through hyphens, so to speak. Mussolini belongs 
to them. One does not need to talk through problems at all. They are already completely 
clear and outlined in hints. He has the heart of the Italian masses like no other. And 
those Marxist dozens who speak of an Italian "dictatorship" can only be compared to the 
famous tanners who have lost their skins. This seems ridiculous, childish and naive to 
those who actually know things. The Italian folk and the Italian development have long 
since gone over these things to the order of the day. The word Marxism no longer exists 


at all, and the word Bolshevism appears only in dictionaries, but no longer in the hard 
practice of life. It is perhaps not completely understandable for us, but for the Italians 
that phrase "the Duce is always right” is the crowning example of the faith of this folk in 
one man. This phrase can only be coined in a folk whose overwhelming majority is 
blindly convinced that he is right. Otherwise it would seem ridiculous and absurd. It 
would not be resounding at all. "The Duce is always right" gives such an enormous 
amount of confidence, of willingness to devote oneself, and is thus also such an 
undeniable national capital, with which practical realpolitik can be pursued, that there is 
really no need to say anything more about it. He is the ideal of Italian youth. Every 
Balilla boy wears Mussolini’s picture on his chest, every Italian citizen wears his picture 
in his chest. He is the man of the workers and the man of the peasants, and he 
understands the folk, and that is why he prefers to be with the folk, and he also knows 
that it is not a question of conquering power over the folk, but that, what is far more 
important, it is a question of anchoring power in the folk. 


We have seen two types of soldier in Prussian Germany: that somewhat broad and hard, 
stocky type and that slim, slender one. I see the latter in the ideal image of Helmuth von 
Moltke, a general who knew how to wield not only the blade but also the pen, and in his 
Turkish letters shows a style as if he were a born artist. I would like to see him in that 
lonely Frederick who knew how to handle the word and the flute. It is a kind of 
masculine heroism that such types of great soldiers at times suppress the artistic instinct 
within themselves in order to entrust themselves to history. I think I can recognize 
something similar in Mussolini: A man who is as much a soldier as an artist, who senses 
things with instinct and feels the problems in his fingertips, and who therefore cannot 
actually make any mistakes. He may be mistaken in minor matters, but in the principles 
he will walk with somnambulistic certainty. If 1 may utter a bold word, I would almost 
declare: Mussolini is a Prussian Roman! A Roman with Prussian discipline, Prussian 
enthusiasm for work and Prussian heroism, a type that could only flourish in this 
uniqueness on Roman soil. His work is the fascist party, and he is the center of this fascist 
Italy. And this is also proven by his instinctive view of things, that Mussolini does not 
start at the top, but at the bottom. He would have had more opportunity than Hitler to 
start at the top, because he was at the top, at the head of a great party. But he started 
from below and worked from the root, not from the crown, because he knew, from the 
root one pushes up into the crown, but never from the crown down into the root. That 
was the essence. 


A man of such heroic self-evidence had to stand from the outset on the position: if this 
organization is victorious, then it deserves one hundred percent of the victory. This 
organization cannot be forced to make pacts with other parties, nor to tolerate other 
gods beside it. This party risks everything. Either it loses, in which case it loses 
everything, or it wins, in which case it wins everything. That's why, in heavy, repetitive 
blows, he smashed the others to the ground. In Italy today, one cannot even imagine that 
there were once other parties, the Social Democrats, Anarchists, Communists or 
Populars. All of that has long been a thing of the past. But fascism also became the 
political organization of the folk. A folk needs a supporting skeleton. It must be given a 


skeleton. This, however, can be of various kinds. It can take the form of an order, an 
army or an organization, it can also be a party, but there must always be a minority 
among the people that points the way. In ancient Rome this was the nobility, in Prussia 
the army, in fascist Italy the fascist party, and in National Socialist Germany the National 
Socialist movement. But the skeleton must not stand beside the state, it must stand 
within it. The state must be built around this skeleton, for once it loses it, it collapses in 
on itself. The great problem of becoming fascist, therefore, was to build fascism into the 
state as a function. This political organization must not stand beside or behind the state, 
it must merge with it and inculcate in itself the conviction that it is actually the state. 
The majority may define the flavour of the community, but the minority makes history. 


Very soon Mussolini appointed the secretary general of his party to the cabinet, gave him 
the rank of acting minister. This incorporation into the state was naturally continued 
downward, so that today, after a ten-year development, one can confidently speak of 
fascism and the state being actually the same thing. This also created the link to the folk. 
Woe to the government which assumes full responsibility and sees its connection to the 
folk only in the legal means of its power! Woe to the government that relies on nothing 
but the bureaucracy of officials and its police! A regime will only endure if it has the 
support of the folk themselves. And it will only be able to do so if it pursues the politics 
of the folk. And yet fascism, like National Socialism, is the proud prerogative of a 
minority. This minority, however, does not represent a thin upper class which, sitting in 
the capital, determines the destiny of the state, but this upper class is hierarchically built 
into the entire folk. The first one forms the top. The top thickens downwards and 
constitutes the whole inner skeleton of the Italian state and popular fabric. This party 
was the bearer of the revolution, it is also by virtue of its own right and claim the bearer 
of the fascist state. The supreme head of the state is the supreme head of the fascist 
party. It is the tangible expression of fascist will, fascist thought, and fascist action. 
Today, one can hardly think of Italy without fascism. Fascism has saturated the Italian 
folk down to the last link. It has completely taken possession of the youth, and they, 
without knowing anything but it, are growing into the state. The young fascist has the 
dark sensation that a similar process is taking place in Germany at the present time. The 
reception by the young fascists was so warm that it could not be explained by a 
concurrent general political convergence of interests. There was more to it, namely the 
feeling: "We are of the same mind. What you want for Germany is the same as what we 
want for Italy." This feeling opens up a new world in us. 


Revolution and revolt are two different things. What we experienced in 1918 was revolt. 
What we are experiencing today is revolution. What Italy went through before fascism 
came to power, was revolt. What Mussolini did and what he is still doing today, is fascist 
revolution. Revolutions remain bound to tradition, they have a conservative character, 
they do not destroy anything in order to destroy, they only destroy what must be 
destroyed so that the young has room to live. Fascism too, Mussolini too, allowed many 
things to remain that were not directly part of the essence of fascism. This young party is 
so bound to tradition and so filled with reverence for its own historical past that a stock 
conservative party could not be better. The great thing is that it is already forming its 


own traditions from its own historical past. Every fascist is rightly convinced that the 
history of his party is the history of Italy. The dead of the fascist movement are venerated 
as saints of the nation and are held up to the people as shining examples. The dead 
fascists, as one of our songs says, march in spirit in the ranks of the living. 


Thus the party itself has become - I would almost say - the kneading machine of the 
fascist people. The raw material passes through it, and out of it comes the formed mass 
that can be activated in the politics of the state, with which one may maneuver and 
which now emerges from the hand of the great political artist as a shaped entity. 


The regime protects itself without police, without means of power; the power of the folk 
is also the protection of the fascist regime. This sect has indeed risen to the masses and 
from the masses to the folk, from the folk to the nation, so that today one can speak of 
Italy only when one means fascism and the great personality of its leader. In the 
European West there is a widespread opinion that the Italian intelligentsia is hostile or at 
least reserved towards the fascist regime. This is a silly rumor invented by the 
intellectuals of the West out of sheer fear. There is not the slightest question of that. For 
whatever intelligence lies outside fascism has long since dried up. One no longer even 
has the need to deal with it. It begins - this is the worst thing that can happen to 
intellectualism - to become downright boring. One no longer cares about it. And in the 
meantime, the rushing life goes on inexorably, meanwhile the young movement moulds 
the forms of a social reorganization from the ground. The whole nation has been 
transformed and reorganized, the broad masses and their leader are filled with an 
irrepressible desire to create, inspired by the will to wrestle with problems. What does it 
matter if a few outmoded intellectualists today still stand griping and grumbling at the 
sides of the road on which fascism began its victorious run. 


Fascist film today is only at the beginning of a new creation; it is still small, but it is 
beginning to gain importance. We ourselves have seen a number of its works in Germany. 
We are ahead in technology, but we are still behind Italy in the will to shape the great 
problem of the people's destiny. In my opinion, that is the essential thing. Everything else 
can be learned. Routine and technique are things that anyone with common sense can 
acquire. What cannot be learned is the spirit that fills things, the impulse that is above 
them. Fascism made the first attempt to put film in the direct service of the state. At the 
moment I cannot give a binding judgment on whether this was successful, nor would I 
know whether it should be imitated in Germany. As I emphasized at the beginning, every 
nation has its own nationalism, and it would be disastrous to try to adopt blindly and 
without judgment that of another nation. Fate does not make it so comfortable for us. We 
have to think for ourselves, even try to harmonize the legality of the new state with the 
originality of the German folk. 


What is impressive about this young Italy is its daring to build. We in Germany are now 
also beginning to do this, not as if we had copied it from fascism, but because this is our 
firm conviction. Nations and men will never be able to perpetuate themselves in reforms 
in this or that field of daily life, but always only in indestructible stone. One must have 


the gift of presenting before their eyes the eternal stone as a monument to the entire 
folk. And this is the case in Italy. The whole of ancient Rome has been rebuilt, rows of 
houses have been torn down, and a gigantic marble forum has been erected on the 
border. They build roads of a solidity, length, width and stability that is unparalleled. 
One would think that the Italian people would not have an inner stake in these things, 
that the little man would say, what does the Roman Forum matter to him? After all, only 
the cars of the rich drive on these streets - the opposite is the case. Every Italian is 
convinced that this is his forum, that these are his streets, which the immortal Italian 
creative spirit created at a time when the entire rest of the world was shaken by feverish 
crises. We must accomplish the same in Germany, the will to immortalize oneself in stone 
must no longer remain the prerogative of individual men, it must become the pride of a 
whole nation. The entire folk must be filled with the will: in two thousand years, the 
traces of our work and our life should still be visible in the remaining monuments. 


The Italian press has been regulated under a new law. In the foreseeable future, we too 
will have to define the rights and duties of the German press in Germany. Some things 
from the Italian press can be used for us; many things do not correspond to the character 
of the German people. But one thing is certain: we must include the German press in the 
responsibility of the state, because with the right to print newspapers comes a duty to the 
authorities. If a state demands that a physician be licensed by it, how much more does it 
have the right to license a man of public opinion who can poison and tempt whole 
classes of people. This is by no means meant to imply a uniformity of public opinion, but 
it does mean that in the great and fundamental questions of a nation one opinion must 
prevail among the folk. It is not acceptable for one to say: "Property is theft" and the 
other: "Property is high culture", for one to see in religion the fulfillment of all human 
longings, while the other sees it as opium for the people. One must profess either the one 
or the other. One may have different views on minor matters, on nuances of form, but 
the principle must remain the same. If this is not so, then it becomes necessary that the 
men of the state or of the folk carry out this equalization. We are not placed at the head 
of the state to spare individual differences, but to fight for the right of life of the people. 


The whole fascist Italy is filled to bursting with strength and self-confidence. The 
wonderful thing about it is that no one believes that it is finished. They always start 
anew, always tackle problems from a different angle, and things develop in a continuous 
process. Again and again one runs undaunted against the obstacles, and the people have 
the feeling that they really are governed with the best knowledge and conscience. You 
can read this on the face of this folk. I would almost say that every man on the street has 
become a propaganda carrier of the fascist idea. One notices it already when one crosses 
the border and sees the first militia soldier: one can look for such a thing of Roman size 
and strength and of male self-confidence in Europe. Each one expresses by his attitude: "I 
am a child of this fascist Italy, 1 am a descendant of the proud Romans." 


I became most vividly aware of this during my visit to Littoria. Today, it may be debated 
whether it will finally be possible to reclaim that swamp area for the nation. It is also not 
at all debatable whether it will be possible to settle 80,000 people here. That is a 


question of second order. The value lies in having the courage to do such things and not 
being afraid to tackle them. The only decisive factor is that a man decides, in the midst 
of peace, to reconquer this province for the people and now summons the strength to 
make this conquest the cause of the entire nation. For every Italian, Littoria is a jewel 
box: our city, our province, our work, the work of fascism. You can see this in the face of 
every worker in the Pontine Marshes. They certainly don't have a life of luxury, but they 
are all fascists, all of them! They are all glowing with this ingenious creative will, even if 
it expresses itself only in a primitive way: "We are conquering a province. What two 
thousand years have not been able to do, we, the fascists, we who have come back from 
the fronts, our Mussolini is doing." It is impossible to measure how great this capital of 
national confidence is. It seems that through fascism the Italian nation is filled with an 
obsession to work. Everyone creates, everyone hurries, everyone has speed and attitude. 
Everybody works, everybody wants to work. One has the feeling that all think only: "We 
have no time to lose. We won't get so old that we can afford to be lazy." The symbol, in a 
way, is the tractor. And when you see it cutting through the swamps, on top of the seat 
two almost blackened young fascists, singing as the machine howls, you are overcome 
with a feeling of admiration for what has been made of this folk and what nations can 
achieve when they are led by real men! This feeling also comes over you when you drive 
over the wonderful roads that crisscross this country. Besides, this is an effective 
propaganda of fascist Italy for its foreign visitors. A grandiose installation! They cost a lot 
of money, tremendous effort! And yet they are the pride of the Italian people. They no 
longer see any fatigue in Italy. It is as if this folk has adopted the words of William I as its 
motto: "We have no time to be tired." 


Mussolini cares for the people not only at work, but also after work. The fascist party has 
built up a huge organization of several million. In it are united: popular theater, popular 
games, sports, tourism, hiking and singing, and everything is supported by the state. It 
was in Verona; there I saw the Thespian cart standing in the square, a stage was open. 
They were playing. Then I saw tennis courts, soccer fields, hospitals, I saw maternity 
homes, large gardens where people spend their time, fantastically and boldly laid out. 
Social institutions of the most exemplary character, in the middle of Rome. I saw the 
Forum Mussolini, a giant sports complex, filled with the youthful life of the Opera 
Nazionale. What an effect this must have on the man in the street! He is never left to his 
own devices. The state takes him by the hand, guides him. He can go to the movies, to 
the theater, to concerts at the lowest prices. He is never alone. The state is the last refuge 
for him. He sees in the state not a tax collector, but his refuge, a social work of imposing 
character and gigantic scale. Not only for the living, but also for future generations. 
Mussolini is the friend of the children. 


He creates every social opportunity that can increase the abundance of children. He has 
built maternity hospitals so clean, so hygienically designed, so modern. I don't know if, in 
any of the states that sit in judgment on fascism, social welfare is like that! Nor do I 
know whether Marxism, had it come to power, would have accomplished something 
similar. In any case, the traces it left in Germany do not bear witness to it! It is childish to 
say that fascism is a thing of the rich. On the contrary, fascism is a matter of the people! I 


have never seen a man speak so warmly and so from the innermost heart of the worker 
and peasant as Mussolini himself. He knows that the strength of the nation rests in the 
broad masses, that without them no policy can be pursued, that a regime perpetuates 
itself only through the folk, and that destiny entrusts to the regime only the great task of 
shaping this folk and making it mature in terms of state policy. Admittedly, small parts of 
the outgoing generation can still understand fascism. This is also the case in Germany. 
They should stand quietly outside, because they are not called by fate to play on the 
stage of this life. Fate has placed them in the auditorium. But it is different with the 
coming generation. A young state must never do without them. We National Socialists in 
particular can therefore understand why Mussolini had to argue with the Vatican about 
the youth question, why he was not allowed to make any concessions in this respect. He 
could never renounce his youth, because by doing so he would also have renounced 
eternity. Every Italian boy belongs to the state. A Berlin newspaper recently rightly 
pointed out what this means for a people as fond of children as the Italian, what a vote 
of confidence lies in the fact that Italian mothers entrust their children to the head of 
state. If you come to the Mussolini Forum, you can see the Balilla boys doing their 
gymnastics and calisthenics on the green lawns. And above on the marble benches sit the 
mothers - a large congregation. Through loudspeakers the commands are transmitted, 
and each boy's manhood is already shining from his eyes. In their whole attitude you can 
already see how this youth is disciplined. These are all coming soldiers, soldiers of 
fascism, and into this youth is burned to the core: "Italy is a nation of the rank and file!" 
Mussolini gave back to the Italian people the belief: We belong to it too! We are fighters 
for the idea. One cannot pass over us in the agenda! A youth for which the Duce once 
coined the classic word: "book and gun"! These are the symbols of this new youth. 
Knowledge and power, brain and force, in these two effects we will shape the new state. 
Let's wait another ten years! Then nothing else is there, because nothing else is known. 
Then everything will be fascist, and then, of course, it can nuance and subdivide. 
Because that is the essence of a new revolutionary idea, it does not make everything the 
same, but only wants to standardize the principles. And the harder and more 
indispensable its principles are, the more generous and tremendous the effects can be. 


Fascism did not come to power without losses. Almost five thousand dead have been laid 
to rest by the fascist movement in the struggle for victory. These dead are today the 
regiments that lead the fascist revolution. You will become aware of this if you can look 
at the ingeniously constructed Italian Revolutionary Exhibition, an exhibition of fascism 
from the first day of its birth, from Italy's entry into the war to the hour of the seizure of 
power. It is touching when, at the end of this exhibition, you suddenly find yourself in 
front of a small room with smeared wallpaper, on the side a small shelf, on top of it yet a 
milk bottle, a small desk with a dusty telephone, a dried inkwell, to the side a few hand 
grenades: this was Mussolini's study in the Popolo d'Italia. With this telephone he refused 
to come to Rome to negotiate. From this telephone he dictated the sentence: "We don't 
bring you a ministry, we bring you a government." And if you look out from this 
inconspicuous room into a corridor, you look into the mortuary of the fascist movement, 
into a large round in front of which a fascist soldier stands motionless with his bayonet 
fixed. And at the top of the dome you will find many thousands times the words 


"Presente, presente: Here, here!" This was the call of the fascist legionnaires when one 
had fallen and the commander read his name. Here, day and night, in eternal repetition, 
resounds the proud youthful song of fascista giovinezza. This is how a revolutionary 
movement that has been in power for ten years honors its dead. This is how it is rooted 
in traditions, built into the great past of the Italian state, without losing the courage to 
look boldly and masterfully into the future. One always feels reminded of Germany in 
the context of this exhibition. There you see black shirts, covered all over with blood, 
which were worn by fascists who fell. There is an armchair from a city council meeting 
on which a fascist was shot in the middle of the meeting. There are Mussolini's youth 
letters, the declarations of his teachers that he was not suitable for a scholarship because 
of his lack of intelligence. A piece of a bridge is cut out and rebuilt, on the railing of 
which a fascist boy held on to be thrown into the raging torrent, and then had to die 
because his hand was cut off. All as in our country. The effect will also be like that. We 
will find other forms of our political will, but the way is the same. Don't have any 
illusions that this movement can tolerate parties next to it, that it will share power with 
others, that this movement can give even one other group the recognition of sharing in 
the spoils that it has conquered all by itself. This is what fascism teaches and what the 
development of the National Socialist movement proves. They are both filled with the 
hot breath of youth. What has taken place in Italy in these twelve years is a revolution, 
and at the end of revolutions states and peoples tend to look different than at their 
beginning. 


Finally, a few consequences. I do not need to go into detail here, because the clarity of 
the results is so striking and unambiguous that there is really no need to talk about them 
at all. 


Fascism is ten years ahead of us, not absolutely, because in the twelve years of our 
opposition we have already done some things that it had to do only after taking power. 
But it has had time to grow into the state for ten years. We have to make up for that. Not 
everything it has created can be used by us. But the same is the spirit in which it is done, 
the impulse that stands above everything, the will that drives everything, and the motor 
that sets everything in motion. The decisive factor is that we succeed in bringing the 
youth to the leadership of this state, because age may be superior to youth — I don't 
know in what — but youth is always right. Because the youth sees things unconstructed, 
without inner inhibitions. They don't put a "but" or "although" behind every "yes" and 
each "no.” They say simply "yes" and "no." It can do the state no harm if it is led by the 
youth. Napoleon once said, "I wish for young generals and old majors." What the young 
generals lack in technique and routine, the old majors are supposed to provide. But the 
youth is called to give the spirit to the state and to put their stamp on it. What we must 
further learn from fascism: a revolution must not compromise! A revolution is either a 
revolution or it is nothing! A revolution has the historical duty to do the whole thing and 
not to feel sentimental inhibitions. If old forms cannot die, then what falls must be 
pushed. For nations are not there to break under old forms, but forms are there to give 
shape to nations. No compromises! That is, one has the power either completely or one 
does not have it at all. If the youth comes to the leadership of the state, then it must 


work, work more than the elders. They must never tire and must impose their pace on 
the whole state. Governments work much too slowly. One must dare to tackle things and 
also have the courage to leap over the barriers of bureaucracy! What is done must be 
done for the folk and with the folk. And never must a revolutionary regiment be in 
opposition to it. Do not tell me that it is impossible to make unpopular things clear to the 
masses. One can do so very well! One must only have the gift of talking to the folk. The 
folk are not as unreasonable as those who scold them for being unreasonable. The folk 
know what they want, and they also know what is possible and what is impossible. You 
only have to give the folk an inner stake in things, and then they will also have the 
courage to endure the unpopular because it seems necessary to them. In the end, a folk 
can do anything if it wants to if it has leaders who instil this will in it, especially a folk of 
the rank of Germany. We have made the most serious mistakes in recent years because, 
instead of tackling a crisis, we have instead said: "But it really is the most serious crisis 
now! It's the worst crisis in a hundred years." By doing that, you don't give a nation the 
courage to work and the courage to tackle a thing. Much of what the people do is, in the 
end, only a historical miracle. One must give it a blind faith, crystallize an authority that 
is in itself inviolable, as the inalienable capital of a national trust. Just as Italy believes in 
its Duce, so Germany must believe in its Fiihrer. Even if the Fiihrer is once mistaken, that 
is his human right. A right to which every other human being is also entitled. That is not 
even up for debate. What is at issue is whether there is a central power in the state 
which, recognized by all, represents the nation's great capital of trust. 


There can only be one will, one determination in the nation, and this can only be 
mobilized by one organization. We will be a united Germany in ten years, just as Italy is 
a united folk today. We will find each other in these years and regain the strength to cope 
with all difficulties. We need only faith that we can do it. Then we will succeed. In 
Germany today, we are at the dawn of a great historical development. We ourselves are 
not able to grasp its scope, because we ourselves are children of this time. The greatest 
internal and external problems have been placed in our hands for mastery. We have no 
reason to regard them as insurmountable. We must only attack them, must have the faith 
to be able to master them. Adolf Hitler shows us the way! 


About the Publication 


The special lectures given at the German School of Politics by leading politicians and 
scholars, covering all areas of National Socialist ideology and politics, such as state and 
cultural philosophy, race studies and race preservation, jurisprudence and political 
science, domestic policy, economic, financial and social policy, military policy, foreign 
policy and special areas of overall policy, will be published continuously in the present 
series of publications. 


The writings will provide the scientist, the political leader in the new Germany, as well as 
anyone interested in politics, with the scientific foundations of the National Socialist 
worldview and an understanding of the measures taken by Adolf Hitler's government. 


The writings of the German School of Politics are to serve the further penetration of the 
German folk with National Socialist ideas and education in the spirit of the Folk 
Community. 


